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SNAPSHOTS FROM THE TENEMENTS 


JOSIE AND NICK, A.D. 1925 
By KATHERINE H. AMEND 
(Visiting Nurse, Henry Street Settlement, N. Y.) 


Times Aren’t What They Were! 


R. BENEVETO is an industrious, hard-working 

M man, who has set himself up in a respectable 

little business. One of his sons (the good 

God was not very good to him and gave him few children 
for the support of his old age) died and left eight small 
children up-state. The mother could support the 
younger ones, but it was only reasonable that the older 
ones should work for themselves. They were shipped 
down to Grandpa in the city and taught to work on 
tobacco. 

Unfortunately, the government interfered and forced 
the children into school, so their poor grandfather could 
not have their help much of the time. All but Nick, 
however, were able to help enough outside of school 
hours to keep them from being burdens on the indus- 
trious old fellow. 

Nick has always been a source of trouble. He incon- 
siderately entered the world six weeks before his un- 
enthusiastic family was ready for him, and from the 
beginning has seemed a poor investment. He is ten 
and a half now and looks seven—a scrawny, skinny little 
wretch who dawdles over his work and fails to appre- 
ciate the opportunity his grandfather offers him. It 
is very trying to Mr. Beneveto to have to keep him 
out of sight at the times when inspectors nose about 
in places where they have no business. It would be 
much easier to have Nick working between a couple of 
the old women, who have rolled long black cigars since 
the factory opened years ago, and who could keep an 
eye on his work. 

Nick can make as good cigars as they can, but with 
all this interference Mr. Beneveto thinks Nick will not 
take on his share of the family support for some time. 
To him nothing illustrates better the subversive tend- 
encies of the present attempts at paternalistic legisla- 
tion which promises to overthrow the sacred foundations 
of Christian homes. 





Supplementary Education 


R. SALINAVE was hurt in a subway accident, 
while at work, eight years ago. Since then, 


in spite of a long period in the hospital, he 
he has been unable to walk without a cane. Mrs. 
Salinave has had fifteen pregnancies but has only five 
children alive to show for it, which is rather uneconom- 
ical, all things considered. Five died after the accident, 
partly from tuberculosis caused by malnutrition, bad 
housing and lack of proper care from their over-worked 
mother. 

Josephina is almost seventeen, a languid, lifeless girl 
who would have been very pretty if she had had rest. 
She and her sister have spent much of their school time 
in the tuberculosis class. She never reached seventh 
grade and, to the distress of the family which needed 
her earnings, she could not get a real job till this spring 
as she has had to go to continuation school for a certain 
time each week. ; 

I found Josie one day when I was looking for another 
family in the same house. At first I did not see any 
of the children working on the finishing. As soon as 
I would rap at the door there would be a scuffling and 
when I would enter I would find only the squat little 
mother and asthmatic father working. The younger 
children would sit about and stare at me with blank 
faces. Soon Josie would stumble in with a huge load 
of pants for finishing and I could usually detect a 
hurried exchange of glances between Josie and the 
parents, as if she were trying to find out if they had 
been caught. Though Josie was of an age at which 
she was allowed to work within the law (in spite of her 
stooped back and hollow chest) she had the habit of 
fearing detection for unlawful work so ingrained in her 
that she would never sew when I was present. 

She came up to the house to see me one or two times; 
and after she had had two weeks at a settlement farm 


(Continued on page 4) 
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EFFICIENCY OR DEFICIENCY 
IN SCHOOLING? 


T seems that one of the most tempting subjects 
for tamperers is that of the term during which 
children shall attend school. We were possessed 

of an ill-informed notion that a 10-month school term 
with a 2-month summer vacation was an eternal verity 
as substantial as the rocks themselves. But we are 
all wrong, we find. In various ways the school term 
is finding itself subject to criticism and suggested 
change. 

There is, for instance, the Camden County Pomona 
Grange, which, in deploring the recent widespread 
criticism of employing large families of children in the 
harvesting of berries in South Jersey, suggests that 
“when school hours are interfered with because of the 
prolonging of the school term to cover the period of 
emergent labor opportunities, the school hours should 
be adjusted to meet the needs thus indicated.” 

A splendid suggestion, certainly, and particularly 
practical when we realize that all the school children 
of Philadelphia and the surrounding towns would be 
held back in their education in order to wait for such 
children as are away in New Jersey with their parents, 
busily engaged in picking berries. 

No, gentlemen of the Pomona Grange, we regret to 
inform you that if migratory child laborers must be 
educated (but possibly they make better berry pickers 
without education?), their needs can be fitted only by 
migratory schools for children who “‘follow the crops.” 
Such schools as these are being tried out with a fair 
degree of success on the Pacific coast. The South 
Jersey berry growers might make a real contribution 
to a vexing problem by encouraging similar educational 
experiments in their own state. 

But what, oh what, will these Jersey farmers who 
blithely suggest that the school term be shortened say 
to the “efficiency” plan of the business-like Super- 


a, 


intendent of the Chicago public schools, who Proposes 
that the schools run all the year round, with the excep. 
tion of a week's vacation at Christmas and one week in 
the summer? 

A Federated Press despatch from Chicago, in object- 
ing to this proposal, points out that “a child now 
graduating at 14 from the elementary school and going 
to work in Illinois will, under the suggested plan, be 
able to get the same amount of schooling by the time 
he is 12 years old. Then the manufacturers’ lobby will 
argue that the child labor age should be lowered from 
14 to 12, since the only reason for keeping it up was to 
give a child at least an elementary education. Under 
the old scheme that was 14; the new scheme would 
give it by 12.” 

The despatch quotes the Chicago School Superin- 
tendent as advocating “continuous use of the school 
plant,” and as saying that “no industrial concern would 
voluntarily keep its plant idle for two months each 
year.” 

If we, personally, were a Chicago child faced with 
the prospect of attending school the whole year round 
—no matter if it would give us a Ph.D. at the age of 
16—we would immediately call a strike. We urge 
education as the greatest blessing of childhood, it is 
true; but we also urge recreation and the development 
of an appreciation and utilization of leisure as a prime 
necessity for a healthy childhood. 

It is true that children in the congested districts of 
large cities find it difficult to obtain such recreation in 
a satisfactory way. Therefore we would suggest that 
if Chicago's Superintendent of Schools is so concerned 
with that terrifying problem of “continuous use of the 
school plant,’ he should devote his ingenuity to devising 
ways in which school buildings in crowded districts 
might be used for play purposes in the summer. 


Life insurance (according to the Life Association 
News) can do what the Congress of the United States 
cannot accomplish—it can abolish child labor. This 
publication points out that not only will straight life 
insurance prevent a family of children from being penni- 
less after the death of their family, but also that a 
general acceptance of educational insurance (which 
taken out at the birth of the child provides funds 
for the contingencies of education in later years), can 
in a large measure not only abolish child labor but 
reduce the crime that is fostered by ignorance. 

How rosy the horizon would be if the optimism of 
the Life Association News were only justified by facts! 
But we submit for consideration the proposition that 
a father who is earning only $20 or $25 a week for the 
support of a family of average size, can hardly put by 
even a slender sum for either insuring his own life or 
for providing educational insurance for his children.— 
Ah, well, it’s a nice idea anyway, and with a better 
wage level it might even be practical. 
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AND THIS FROM GEORGIA! 


NEW child labor bill has been passed in Georgia. 
At proposed law, which passed the House 
by virtue of the Speaker's deciding vote on 
July 21st, and squeezed through the Senate by the 
margin of one vote on August 12th, makes 14 the 
minimum age limit for work in hazardous occupations 
and forbids employment of children under 16 between 
the hours of 7 P.M. and 6 A.M. It prohibits the labor 
of children under 14 in practically all occupations 
except agriculture and domestic employment. 

The Atlanta Constitution, commenting on Georgia's 
new law, emphasizes naively the very point which 
those who advocated federal regulation of child labor 
urged: that the possibility of a federal law acts as a 
lever to force those states which are backward to mend 
their own ways. Says the Constitution: 

“The national significance of Georgia's action on 
this bill lies in the fact that if Georgia does not amend 
her child labor laws the forces which 
sponsored the federal child labor 


and is generally credited with being the author of this 
bill. Says Mr. Stanley: 

“Someone has made the statement that the child 
labor bill pending in the senate affects newsboys. There 
is absolutely no truth in this statement. By no stretch 
of the imagination could the act be stretched so as to 
include newsboys, either selling newspapers or deliver- 
ing them. I can’t imagine why anyone should have 
made such a statement. The language is plain and 
unequivocal and does not in anywise, remotely, directly 
or indirectly, place any restrictions upon either the 
sale or delivery of newspapers by newsboys of any 
age.’ 

So, if Mr. Stanley says so, we may be sure that a 
business career will still be free to the eight-year-old 
newsboys of Georgia; but, alas, they no longer can 
go into the cotton mills at twelve in order to work 
their way up to the general managership or the chair- 
manship of the board! 


amendment will argue that the fed- “THE BEGINNING AND END OF CHILD LABOR 


era! amendment to the constitution 





must be ratified, because Georgia 
will not protect her own children.” 

And at the same time the Atlanta 
Georgian makes a belated discovery: 

“The fact is that child labor has 
never been of real use to any people 
—in Georgia or elsewhere. When 
the muscles have strengthened, when 
the growth of the body has neared 
perfection, when the lanky figures 
and spindle-shanks of youth have 
begun to round out, then youthful 
exuberance is at its height, and then 
is a better time to settle down to 
regular labor than is the case at an 
earlier period. 

“Hence, Georgia boys and girls of 
today, along with those of the other 
American commonwealths, face the 
future with far greater prospects of 
success than has ever been the case 
in the past.” 

The ultimate importance of Geor- 
gia's new law, of course, depends 
upon the strength of the teeth with 
which it is enforced. That the 
sacred American conception of ris- 
ing to the Presidency via the selling 
of newspapers is not to be endan- 
gered by the unholy hand of the law 
is made clear through an indignant 
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letter written to the Atlanta Consti- {Coot 1925 (N. ¥. World) Press F ub. Co. 








tution by H. M. Stanley, who is 
Georgia's Commissioner of Labor 


Courtesy THE New York Wortp 
‘* Shine, mister ?’’ 
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DAY NURSERIES ON RANCHES! 


HEALTH and recreation service among Oregon 
A harvesters is now being carried on for its 
second year by the Council of Women for 

Home Missions. 

On the ranches of Oregon—as in all other places 
where migratory families follow the crops—there are 
a great many children who, as often as not, are forced 
to engage in tiring labor with their parents simply 
because the parents have no place to leave them while 
they are at work. 

Facing this problem, the day nurseries and play- 
grounds organized by the Council served about 500 
children during the summer of 1924, and are performing 
a more extended service this year. 

The harvesters invariably said the announcement of 
the day nurseries (in the establishment of which the 
ranch owners cooperated) was the best news they had 
ever heard. Many offered to pay for the care of their 
children in the nurseries on the hop ranches where the 
management paid the entire operating expense for 
salaries and equipment. And those on the apple 
ranches said the service was worth more to them than 
the dollar a week per child asked in payment. 

A gypsy-like family on a ranch at Hood River had a 
girl of thirteen who had stayed in the fourth grade for 
three years because they had moved too often for her 
to be promoted. She did good work in the migrants’ 
school, and was eager for books to read. Her little 
sister was old enough to be in the third grade or higher, 
but had to enter the first grade in the school and had 
a hard time to catch up with the children who had a 
few days start. 

This entire family was earning about the wages of 
one competent worker. The head of the day nursery 
urged the mother to let these two small girls help in 
caring for the babies in the nursery in return for wages 
equal to their earnings in the orchard. So the girls 
were released for three weeks from lifting heavy ladders 
and from carrying heavy bags of apples, and had, 
instead, the opportunity to play and sing and study 
with little children. 

The report of the Council on this work for the year 
1924 concludes with the statement that Oregon and 
Washington need such service as this in various agri- 
cultural fields from May to November; and that in 
California, which has crops every month in the year, 
it should be made a permanent establishment. 


SNAPSHOTS FROM THE TENEMENTS 
(Continued from page 1) 

(the family borrowed money to live on to make up for 
the lack of help while she was gone) she grew pathet- 
ically confidential. Twice I went down to the old rat’s 
nest where they live, quite late in the evening, to see 
for myself if the things she told me were true. 

They were not afraid of inspectors at ten at night 


a , 


and the hall door was open on account of the ghastly 
heat. Two tiny rooms and a closet bedroom; a pale 
watery gaslight in the sweaty room; piles and piles of 
cheap pants, half finished; Mrs. Salinave doggedly 
sewing, half asleep, Mr. Salinave pulling bastings and 
dripping perspiration, Josie sticking a needle in ang 
out and trying to keep her lids open in a gray-green 
face, Paula snuffling rebelliously and fastening on 
buttons, Johnny sitting on a stool at his mother’s feet 
and pulling bastings, Anita asleep on the pants with a 
half-sour bottle of milk clutched in her fist, the baby 
wailing and nuzzling for food. 

And Josie commented, later: “Me mother she works 
that hard. Sometimes what with the work and heat 
and all, I wonder if there is much use going on. Of 
course, it’s much better workin’ for yer mother than 
for a husband. I have to help her ‘cause the family’s 
got to live. The money father got from the accident 
went for funerals and medicine. Paula says she hopes 
the baby'll die like the others, but she’s bad. My 
mother likes the baby and she washes it every day. 
I wish I was a Jew. Jew girls go to school. Italian 
girls is always at the bottom of the class for they all 
helps their families sewing evenings. That's why they 
can't go to the movies like the others. _ Italians is like 
that. Even when their father works the women always 
have to work at home and you can't go up in the class 
without studyin’. Italians—men, that is—just have 
children so’s they won't have to work when they're old. 
In g ography in school I got pretty good marks because 
S is pretty far down the list and when the teacher'd 
get to me I knew the answers from listening to the 
others. But arithmetic takes home work and I couldn't 
take time from the pants.” 

Five minutes in that room were enough for the 
strongest stomach and even the murky hall seemed 
better, in spite of the infants muttering obscene things 
to each other in the shadows under the stairs. 

* * * 

Scenes like these occur and will occur as long as 
labor is allowed in homes where children live. No 
complaint could be made because these children were 
found at work only during unofficial visits and when 
in the confidence of the family. The family had to 
live and no agency could be induced to help them as 
long as the parents could work at home. The income 
earned by all working together was an existence mini- 
mum, so the parents could not be blamed for making 
the children help. 

Unfortunately, however, such home work is not con- 
fined to families who cannot live without it. The 
Italians are industrious and frugal and all want to 
own a home, and they will sacrifice any present comfort 
for a secure old age. In homes where there are no 
children old enough to help they suffer none the less, be- 
cause the mothers, intent on home work, do not give them 
the daily dose of sunlight that would prevent rickets. 

No law can prevent work behind closed doors. 
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WHEN THE HIGH MAYOR’S COUSIN CAME TO DERRYHAM 


NCE upon a time there was a town named 
O Derryham. Derryham had broad streets and 

green grass, and happy men and women and 
children. Derryham was sunny the year around. The 
people in Derryham did the same sort of things that 
people did in other towns, but the strange thing about 
Derryham was that the people there were always 
smiling. The men and women did the work that was 
required of them, and the children spent their days in 
school and in play. 

Every so often the Derryham children competed with 
the children of neighboring towns in spelling and sports 
and all sorts of things, and Derryham had a habit of 
coming out on top in all these competitions. The 
Derryham children were not conceited about their vic- 
tories. It seemed that they just grinned so hard that 
they couldn't help winning. 

The only person in Derry- 
ham who was not happy 
was the man who owned the 
Reformatory, and 
he was gloomy be- 
cause he didn't have 
any patronage. The 
Reformatory was 
meant for bad boys 
and girls, and its 
halls were always 


























empty. This was 

a aa > hard on the man 
rsa who owned the Re- 

x 5 formatory, but the 





other people in the 
town did not feel 
sorry for him. 
They felt that he 
did not belong in 
Derryham anyway. 

The High Mayor of Derryham was Jonas P. McJonas. 
The High Mayor wore velvets and silks and everybody 
thought he was a pretty impressive character. The 
High Mayor's children went to school with the children 
of Bill Drake, the street cleaner, of Tommy Bin, the 
coachman, and of Alfred Van Alfred, Derryham’s 
richest banker—and the funny thing was that Bill 
Drake's children and Tommy Bin’s usually stood 
ahead of the High Mayor's and the banker's kids in 
lessons and in sports. The little McJonas’s and Van 
Alfreds didn’t mind this particularly, though, for they 
were good pals with the young Drakes and Bins, and 
they all had great sport playing together and planning 
what they would be when they grew up. 

Well, one fine day the High Mayor's cousin came to 
visit him. The High Mayor's cousin was a very dark 
man with a long black beard and gloomy eyes, and the 
children on the street crowded around his carriage to 

















get a look at him, for a gloomy face was an unusual 
sight in Derryham. The High Mayor's cousin came 
from a big city—the biggest in the world, he said— 
and he told the High Mayor many tales of his city and 
of all the other big places he had visited. But most 
important of all, he said that Derryham was a very 
bad town—a disgraceful place, in truth. “Where I 
come from,’ the High Mayor's cousin said, “we 
wouldn't stand for ee of 
having our kids all 
running round loose 
this way and grow- 
ing up to be lazy 
loafers. We teach 
our kids to be use- 
ful. Derryham is 
the laziest place I 





ever Saw. You 
ought to be n 
ashamed. ” or. 


The High Mayor, who was a conscientious man, was 
much upset at what his cousin told him. He did not 
want the children of his town to grow up to be lazy 
loafers. He remembered that he himself had spent 
his childhood the same way the Derryham children 
were doing now; but he did not tell his cousin that— 
he felt ashamed of it. 


The High Mayor's cousin visited in Derryham for 
several weeks, and before long Jonas P. McJonas was 
not the only one who had been told what a lazy place 
Derryham was. Alfred Van Alfred knew it too, and 
Horace Gilder—the editor of the Derryham Weekly 
Bugle, and Peter MacGeorge, who owned Derryham’s 
biggest store, and lots of others. It got so that little 
bands of worried citizens would gather on the street 
corners and on the Village Green and try to puzzle out 
among themselves whether Derryham was such a dis- 
graceful place as the High Mayor's cousin said. The 
Derryham citizens watched their children play and 
nodded their heads at each other, saying: “Yes, he is 
right. They are not accomplishing anything. Perhaps 
they should be at work." Soon the Derryham Weekly 
Bugle came out with a blazing editorial by Horace 
Gilder entitled ‘The Disgrace of Derryham,” which 
proclaimed to all citizens what a shocking thing it was 
that Derryham children should be taught to grow up 
in paths of laziness, and announced that in other com- 
munities children were early taught to be useful and 
that Derryham was lagging behind in a way that must 
bring a blush of shame to the cheeks of the oldest in- 
habitant. “Yes,” said the editorial, ‘the children of 
Derryham must be put to work.” 

A few days later came the thing which all the good 
folks in Derryham had been looking forward to, half 
in hope and half in fear. It was a Proclamation from 
the High Mayor, which he read aloud at noon upon 
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the Village Green; and the Proclamation said that all 
citizens of Derryham more than 10 years old must work 
for their living, and that they must start work within 
a month from the date of the Proclamation. The High 
Mayor said the children must work—so of course they 
must, for Derryham respected its High Mayor. But 
where,” the citizens asked, “‘could the children work?” 
The duties of the town were very nicely taken care of 
as it was. There was nothing for the children to do. 

Here again the High Mayor's cousin furnished the 
answer. “You must have an Industry,” he said. “I! 
will give it to you. To show you how much I have the 
interest of Derryham at heart, I will start a factory 
here—a factory that is to make toys; and I will put 
up all the money myself.” “Oh, fine!’ said the people 
of Derryham. “How very, very kind of the High 
Mayor's cousin to give our children a place to work.” 
So the High Mayor's cousin decided to remain in 
Derryham for a while to start a factory for making 
toys, and within a month he was all ready for work to 
begin. 

Sure enough on the 
day the factory opened 
all the children of Der- 
ryham were on hand 
bright and early with 
their little tin dinner 
pails. The High May- 
ors little boy was 
there, and Clarence 
Van Alfred and Benny 
Bin and Jimmie Drake 
and all the rest. As 

-_-~ \ they passed along the 
~—~\ >, |street on the way to 
// work they noticed 
that the schoolhouse 
was still open, but 
nobody was going 
there except the little 
children under ten 
years old. 

The High Mayor's 
cousin was on hand 
looking very dark and 
very solemn. He 
made a little speech to 
the children, telling 
them what a great work they were to do in making 
toys that would make Derryham famous, and then he 
put each one in his proper place and started the wheels 
a-running. 

Everybody worked for dear life for several days, 
but at the beginning of the second week the High 
Mayor's boys and girls did not come to the factory. 
The next day Alfred Van Alfred's children were not to 
be seen, nor Horace Gilder’s, and before long it was 
noticed that the only children left in the toy factory 











were those whose parents did not have much money 
or social position, even though they were good citizens 
of Derryham. 

Well, Benny Bin and Jimmie Drake were independ. 
ently minded children, you may remember, and they 
were used to playing with the little Van Alfreds ang 
McJonas’s and did not like to be separated from them 
in this way. So they inquired around a bit, and what 
did they learn but that the little McJonas’s and Van 
Alfreds and Gilders and all their fortunate friends were 
back again in school! This did not suit Benny and 
Jimmie at all. They whispered some words to their 
companions and pretty soon the whisper was spread 
all around the factory. 

The next morning all the children came to work, but 
with their dinner pails and their tools they brought 
the school books they were supposed to have discarded, 
When the High Mayor's cousin came in and told them 
to get to work they pretended not to hear him and 
sat quietly in their corners studying their books. The 
High Mayor's cousin looked very blackly at them and 
told them he would punish them for this, but the 
children only went on studying and said they would 
not go to work again unless every child in Derryham 
was forced to work. 

“But the McJonas’s and Van Alfreds and the others 
do not have to work,” said the High Mayor's cousin. 
‘‘I—er—ahem—arranged it with their parents.” He 
got a leather whip and tried to drive the children back 
to their machines. But the children would not be 
driven that way. Little Benny Bin grabbed his dinner 
pail and the iron wrench with which he worked and 
scurried out of the door pounding the pail with the 
wrench like a drum, and calling to the rest of the 
children to follow him. And along they came—an 
excited procession waving tools and yelling threats and 
beating dinner pails. 

“We won't work unless everybody else does!” 
shouted Benny Bin. “If we can work we can fight 
too!’ yelled Jimmie Drake. And the rest of the 
children took up the cry. ‘Come on,” called Benny 
Bin, the leader. “Let's make it a regular revolution 
and attack the schoolhouse.” So straight to the school- 
house they went, making so much noise that the whole 
town of Derryham came out to watch them. Into the 
classroom they marched, where the young McJonass 
and Van Alfreds and a dozen or so others were learning 
their lessons from the teachers. They made short 
work of stopping the classes, grabbing the children 
away from their books and dragging them back to the 
factory. 

“Now you stay right here!’ commanded Jimmie 
Drake. ‘We'll keep on making toys if you'll do it 
too.” —"‘Sure, we'll work with you,” agreed little 
Clarence Van Alfred. “It ought to be lots more fun 
than stuffy school books, anyway.” 

And so it came to pass that every single child in 
Derryham who was more than 10 years old was put 
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to work in the toy factory—and such beautiful toys 
as they did make! The High Mayor's cousin showed 
them how, and they worked all day and part of the 
night to satisfy him. The toys were so fine that they 
were easy to sell, and the High Mayor's cousin, who 
owned the factory, became very wealthy. 

Of course, the toys were not sold in Derryham because 
all the children there were too busy to play with them. 
Oh, yes, Derryham was a very busy place these days. 
No one could accuse it of the disgrace of laziness any 
more. The children all got up at 6 a.m. and packed 

their little dinner 

pails and went to 

LENCE the factory, where 

’ each one had some 
different process in 
toy making to at- 
tend to all the day. 
j Some watched ma- 


( | chines that whirled 







and buzzed, and 
guided the little 
pieces of tin and 
steel that went 
through the ma- 
chines. Others 
worked all day with 
/ pliers, turning back 
the small tin tabs 
that held the pieces 
of the toys together; 
some worked at 
painting and some at packing, but none of them ever 
made a complete toy. When the whistle blew at night 
they were dog-tired—as good industrious children 
should be, according to the High Mayor's cousin. They 
did not play games around the Green as they used to, 
for that was too much exertion; but they learned a lot 
about hanging around the street corners and all sorts 
of other arts that the High Mayor's cousin told them 
were practiced in some of the big places he had visited. 
Oh, yes, Derryham was a mighty busy place. 

Even the Reformatory was busy now, and the man 
who owned it smiled as he had never done before. At 
first he had his hands so full he hardly knew what to 
do, for he had new boarders coming in every day. 

But right about that time the schoolhouse had to 
close down and the teachers were out of jobs—so the 
Reformatory man hired them as his assistants, and 
everything went along swimmingly. 

Derryham was, of course, entirely too busy to take 
part in all the inter-town competitions in which she 
always used to be the victor. ‘‘Such childish things 
they were,” the children sneered, as they sat around 
the streets eating their lunches. They didn’t waste 
much time any more dreaming what they'd be when 
they grew up. But one day when there was a half 
holiday the High Mayor proclaimed a competition for 
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the children with the children of the town of Bluecourt, 
whom they had always used to beat most mercilessly. 
But this time the Bluecourt children went back home 
with every single prize in their pockets, for the Derry- 
ham children somehow did not seem to be able to win 
as they used to. They had forgotten their spelling, 
and it was so long since they had ceased playing that 
they hardly knew how to compete in the athletic 
sports. “We won't have any more competitions,” 
said the High Mayor. ‘Our children are much too 
busy to bother with those lazy little brats from Blue- 
court.” 

Two years passed and the High Mayor began to feel 
that he was growing old. Now he had always planned 
that when he died—as men, it seemed, must do even 
in Derryham—his oldest son should be all trained and 
ready to take his place. But his oldest son was busy 
now making toys, and though he was getting quite 
expert at twisting tabs on tin horses and leaning against 
lamp posts, the High Mayor was forced to admit that 
he was really learning very little about the proper way 
to run a town. Now this was very distressing to the 
High Mayor, for he was, as we have heard before, a 
conscientious man, and he hated to think of leaving 
his beloved town of Derryham with nobody fit to take 
care of it. So he had a little chat with his old friends 
Alfred Van Alfred and Horace Gilder, and he found 
that they were also beginning to be a bit worried 
about their sons’ ability to take their places in the 
bank and in the editorial sanctum. 

‘‘T am afraid we must take our children out of the 
factory,’ said the High Mayor, “but we don’t want 


to start another revolution among the children. That 
last one was really very awkward.” “H'm!" said 
Horace Gilder, “‘shall I write an editorial? ‘‘No, 


no!"’ protested Alfred Van Alfred and Jonas P. McJonas, 
very quickly,— ‘let us call a meeting.” 

So a meeting was held on the Village Green, which 
for some reason or another was not quite so green as 
it used to be, and the Mayor told all the people of 
Derryham about his problem and asked them what 
they thought he ought to do. The High Mayor's 
cousin, who had come to live in Derryham and run his 
factory, stood up and cleared his throat and stroked 
his big black beard and prepared to make a long 
speech. Just then Bill Drake, the street cleaner, 
whispered something to Tommy Bin, the coachman, 
who grinned back at Bill Drake and whispered it on 
to his neighbor. Soon the whole crowd was whisper- 
ing, and just as the High Mayor's cousin was getting 
well started on his speech advocating that children 
should be exempted from factory work and allowed to 
go back to school if their parents were able to pay a 
certain sum of money to him as owner of the factory, 
somebody came up behind him with a nice long, strong 
fence rail. The High Mayor's cousin felt himself no 
longer standing in his oratorical pose. Instead he was 
seated neatly upon this rail, and without the ceremony 
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his baggage he found 
himself being given a 
free ride out of town 
and being deposited 
politely a mile or so 
beyond where Derry- 
ham’s boundaries end. 

Whereupon the cit- 
izens of Derryham 
returned to the Village 
Green and invited the 
HighMayor toproceed 
with the meeting. The 
High Mayor found 
himself smiling as he 











years. Somehow he held his head a little bit higher, as 
if a load had been lifted from his shoulders; and he 
asked his fellow citizens for advice. At this Bill 


ee, 


Drake, the street cleaner, arose laboriously to his feet 
and said: “Your Honor, I don’t take no stock in 
these here toys that our Derryham kids can't git to 
play with nohow. All I can say is let’s turn the blame 
factory into a gymnasium or something, and send al} 
the little brats back to school." The High Mayor 
beamed and the crowd applauded, and Horace Gilder 
hurried to his office to write an editorial entitled 
‘“Derryham Saved from Perdition.” 
* * * 

But it was not quite so easy as that. All this 
happened once upon a time, and in all the many years 
since, Derryham has never been able to become again 
quite the same happy town she was before the High 
Mayor's cousin came to visit. She has never been able 
to forget that her Reformatory was once full, and that 
one generation of her children had two whole years 


stolen bodily out of the time when they should have — 


been learning to be good citizens of Derryham. 
FRANCES B. WILLIAMS. 





A pamphlet on “Child Labor—A Primer for Trade 
Unions and Study Classes,’’ written by William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, is now 
being distributed by the Workers’ Educational Bureau 
of America, 476 West 24th Street, New York City, at 
a price of ten cents a copy. This 22-page pamphlet, 
which is No. 6 in the Workers’ Education Series, bases 
its argument upon the words of Abraham Lincoln: 
“I hope I may live to see the day when an unfettered 
start and a fair chance in the race of life is granted to 
every American boy and girl.” 


State legislation to protect child workers has de- 
creased appreciably within the last year, according to 
a statement recently issued by the United States 
Children’s Bureau—which adds that state laws relating 


V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


to the employment of children are known to have been 
enacted in only 9 states. (The National Child Labor 
Committee's annual survey of state child labor enact- 
ments will soon be published.) 


“There have been in all ages, and all countries, indi- 
viduals who, despite adverse circumstances, have 
really succeeded. By success I don't mean getting a 
post-mastership, or making a million dollars. But | 
have no doubt that nearly all of the leaders of the 
race have been well educated and well nurtured in 
youth. 

“The fact that one or two of a thousand seeds scat- 
tered on the highway may develop into a beautiful 
flower, or a mighty oak, is no argument against Hor- 
ticulture or Forestry.’”,—BENJAMIN MacManuon, The 
National Handerchief Co. 


I think the High Mayor's cousin had the wrong idea, and I want the children of America saved from 


the sad experience of those of Derryham. Therefore I am enclosing $ 


the work of the National Child Labor Committee. 


Address 


(The National Child Labor Committee welcomes memberships and contributions of any sum from two dollars up.) 
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